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FIVE POEMS TO SMITH 


THAT HOUSE IN VENICE 


Across the canal from Ezra Pound, 

that madman in the orange pullover. 
Courting me for my wealth, beauty — 
those were the depression years! 

It was my Ignorance that saved me 

from a host of lunatics, and Daddy 

who pulled me from the beaches of Italy 
(my ship had filled with soldiers 

heading to Ethiopia). Mad world! 

How could I ever forget Picasso’s brothel, 
those wild pictures on his walls? 

Or Cunard and his homosexual lovers? 

O Horowitz, O Horowitz — it was you 
who eased my soul with your playing, 
your villa just behind mine. 

I heard Mussolini, the sad radio crackling 
with his dreams all night. So Daddy got me 
tickets on the last ship out, 

the leather-beat clip of soldiers behind. 


MOVEMENT IN PROVENCE 


The butcher loved our French maid, 

he strung a wire to the kitchen 

and gave us radio. That tiny light 

in a Seventeenth Century home, high above 
the valley where we found English snobbery 
(until I was recognized for my grandmother 
moving across the dance floor). 

I never dreamed a name could be so valuable. 
Hitler would broadcast as la bonne prepared; 
and we were speaking French, before the children, 
dressed in their pith helmets and white ducks, 
clambered up the hillside. 

They were my ambassadors, imagine! 

Their faces would not sit for a portrait 

or the guards at the Italian border where 

the bomb turned out to be a disengaged clock. 


PORTRAIT: ELMS BY THE SEA 


What did they feel, those boys 

who left me facing the sea 

when Serbia and all the world exploded? 
I felt the moon pass through me. 

And I watched even the unknowing lady 
die because I inherited the light 

that touched off my mother’s fuse. 

She had dozens of hats to parade 

before my father, asleep on a porch swing, 
knocking Sundays off the calendar. 

One by one they disappeared, always 
brothers and friends, in a dead march. 
So much for philosophers! Or 

for those men, wearing coats of arms, 
who laced boots into graves 

and soon lost sight of these elms. 


THE MARRIAGE OF HERE AND THERE 


The greyhounds have entered the garden 
where, as a child, I saw FDR — 

tall ghost before the rose bushes. 

That house above the Hudson was mine, 
until my godmother went crazy 
(confined to an air of cut flowers). 

No one recognized me. 

Draped black and purple, 

ribbons lined the fireplace, 

while down the hall 

one daughter rose from the analyst’s chair 
to slip a record on the phonograph. 
And, in the museum, a line of children 
filed past the family wedding gown, 
turning their faces in time 

to view my image beyond the door. 


AVOIDING EZRA POUND 


It was no easy matter, 

as the miniature portrait painters 

set their brushes to stroke my face, 
when I leaned back at the Lido. 

I had no mind to speak of Art. 

Bribing the maid and keeping strange hours, 
Ezra Pound still managed to deposit 
one illegitimate child on my doorstep. 
Everybody was talking! 

Then the Lido was off-limits, 

and I had lost my aristocratic friends 
on rumor. But I never loved him, 

I was always indisposed 

to those endless lists of books 

or his poems where nothing made sense. 
When he erupted with his lies, 

I thought only to escape 

his voice and vision. 


ELEVEN POEMS 
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THE BELL TOWER 


And now your delirium climbs starward. 
—Eugenio Montale 


1 

On the stone wharf, 

you lift a flame from the water 

and your body glows 

orange as daylight sinks into your skin, 
then disappears. 

Black towers pierce the sky 

while you pass through the streets, 
palms faced upwards, waiting 

for the stars to fall through you. 


2 

Pushing a grey boat from salt and rock, 

sailing past a yacht burning in the bay, 

we watched crates stacked on the waterfront 
grow gradually smaller, 

then disappear. 

First we recognized the abandoned schoolhouse, 
and touching beach, we turned and saw 

the fire in the distance, 

the sea burning. 


We slept when the light died 

turning peacefully to stone, 

a medieval couple carved above their bier. 
Cutting through the bamboo grass 

you heard men attacking the house. 

But in morning, 

hens scratched the dried chick-peas. 
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So you stood alone in the garden, 
feeling a presence 


not unlike the room that coughed out 
its warm breath 


and let figures form in the shuttered dark. 


A man in a woman’s dress, 
one tooth bloodied, 

his eyes fired like the sea, 
stood beside the clothesline, 
his arm silently rising. 
Pointing to what? 


I played that game with him, pointing 
to the sheep sun village and boats 

then laughing, always. 

We first saw him 

when we approached the houses, 
thinking them deserted 

until three women appeared 

pulling sheep’s wool and whispering 

to their townsman bent over a rag doll. 


You said the winds blessed their island, 
but they complained about the earth. 
Some sixteen peasants struggled 

where once two hundred tilled the soil, 
climbing the cliffs 

to watch boats 

ease toward shore. 

And then the grey boat appeared, 
slowly entering the bay. 


An old man threw down a basket of vegetables, 
tugged the ropes, 

and pulled his friends ashore. 

They carried a stretcher up the hillside 

as the townspeople stared beyond them. 

And later, I passed by the church: 

its door open, 

a woman in black standing at the entrance, 

and framed in a white tower 


a silent bell. 
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IN POLPERRO 


The sea leaves the town behind. 
The boats rest on stone. 
Between the rock cliffs, the sun 
breaks into cold stars. 


On a hillside, I stop. 

Four hundred songs evolve. 
Someone builds a cottage; 
tomorrow he will begin. 


LOVE POEM FOR MRS. AMERICA, 1970 


As fate had it, 

we met in a Thriftway 
and accidentally touched 
hands while I grabbed 
the package of carrots 
and you reached for 

the avocado on the right. 


It could have been good: 
your Jean Naté soft sighs 
and my hard lean eyes. 

But the Agnew of your fears 
built an hysterical 

barrier around the 

delicate lily of your 
suburban understanding. 


Love lost the battle. 
When you left, I 
squeezed the tomatoes. 
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RETURNING FROM MT. BAKER 


During rain. Driving to Bellingham, 
its bay harboring logs, a fallen 

flotilla riding defeated into 
Georgia-Pacific. I am coming through 
a breaking storm. 


Now the sun comes through. Late 
afternoon and driving past a farm. 
The house quiet. The barn 
changing from the rain, trees 
forwarding the dying light to a mist 
which sends it exploding throughout 
the yard. Some chickens. The sun 
glowing dim. An old tire hanging 
from a tree turns in the still wind. 


Late fall. Now imagining how it will look 
come winter. The snow descending from 
Mt. Baker to cover the land clear 

through to Georgia-Pacific, still grabbing 
forests. Or in spring—more rain, some 
floods. And now remembering that old 
Indian tale of a great flood and of a nation 
saved by this mountain. 


Clear after rain, the ruined sun. 

Apple trees, cabins, small farms, horses, 
the mountains riding toward Bellingham 
fall hard into the bay. 


THE REASON 


The hand remained on the table. 

The window beyond the table framed 
the face of the barn which leaned 

its rotten weight toward the hill 
which rose above the farm like 

a lover departing for no reason. 
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MARKET: A SHORT STORY 


It’s not the first time 

you'd killed 

since Jack bought 520 Ridgeway Dr., 
but that red claw kept coming 

up out of the boiling water 

even hours after you cooked 

and ate the lobster. 


No one at the luncheon 
really understood, 

so you did your crying 
in the kitchen. 


And later at the supermarket 

you caused such a scene 

when you bawled 

over the chicken parts, 

the manager had to shove 

you into his back office 

while he told the other shoppers 

that you were having a minor breakdown, 
that the store was in no way at fault, 
that your husband and doctor 

were being notified. 


And when you were better, 
you drove madly home 
hoping to fall, 

weary and naked, 

into Jack’s open arms. 

But it just didn’t happen. 


Instead you rebuilt the day 
around some trivia, 

and you tried to convince yourself 
it was your inability to face 

the cruel realities of life 

that left you so miserable 

you couldn’t find the love-note 

in the joint-account. 
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THE ESCAPE 


Still, I return. 

I am stranded 

in your darkening 
bed with its roots 
never fixing 

my night. See, 
the dead draw 
flight lines 

in the garden 

but they remain. 


What holds 

these dead anyway? 
The trees which 
lean slowly into 

the moon? The old 
women who ruin 
their gardens when 
they realize they 
have escaped 

their lives? Or 

the night which 
quickly forgets 
even your rich name? 


THE SWEET SHOP 


Gus, you limping old man. 

From the schoolyard the children are coming 

to buy from so sad an old man. 

Through the door you hear their animated voices 
sounding to you like birds in an early morning field. 
Geese flying along the lake. 


(With the sound of an explosion, slam! 

The door opens and in runs your brother, Danny. 
He’s a firecracker, you see it today. 

But you just sit and stroke the dog. 

Danny brings news from the lakefront. 

Your barren wife, Barbara, is dead. 

You sit and stroke Bomber. 

Ah yes, suicide.) 


From the schoolyard the children are coming. 

They are newspaper cutouts, 

whispering old women in musty rooms. 

Oh but they don’t know, they can’t. 

So you’ve been sitting and being bitter for twenty years. 
Who’s Barbara to them anyway? She’s almost lost 

in your memory, so many unswept years. 

So much unshed clothing. 

So much ice cream and candy made. 
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RE-ENTERING THEIR LIVES 


His wife calls him from the bottom of a dream. 
It is the last day of their life together. 

What fills them now is what they never shared; 

it separates them the way a handshake does. 

Her hand feels cold like a doorknob. 

She eases him open to pass through his frame. 
They step into one another to find they are alone 
in the landscape. They cannot avoid the dark forms 
that hang in the air about them. They call out 

to each other but too many doors separate. 

They do not recognize their own hands. 


OLYMPUS 


Dressed in black, she has always mourned. 

The air is frankincense slowly smoking over coals 

and the sea is holy water, home. 

An ancient woman passes over this worn stone roadway, 
dragging an empty cart behind her. 


On Mount Olympus where the shattered temple of Zeus 
somehow reminds me of the old Hotel Spa, 

I am temporarily a marble eye or 

a widowed woman kneeling before an icon. 

What is it that happened here? 


The shuttered windows of Spa open out upon an antique garden. 
The town falls out of view beyond the fence. 

Below my window, a grey-haired woman sweeps 

to a rhythm that is as old as her thoughts. 
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THE STONEYARD 


Winter has broken against the bones, 
the pieces falling onto the still 

chilled fields, the dark winds pounding 
into the lean earth, the sinking moon 
exploding before me, and now the dead 
rising into the moon-ripped night. 


I must face these dead who offer me 
this terrible love, their easy 

weight against me. I am young. 

I wander in the graveyard easily. 

See there ahead of me! the black angel, 
one great wing always lifting. 


TWO PROSE POEMS | 


MOON DINNER 


for Charlene 


I dreamt daddy was a pumpkin, a white one 
growing in the yard. And momma she don’t like 
it when he snores, says it sounds like a warthog. 
My cousin, Greatfruit Ann, she smack him, and 
my momma she don’t like me laughing. She 
don’t like me messing the covers. I be in bed 
afraid of the darkness. We got some chickens, 
they be pecking in the dark. At night-time I 
know I’ll be alone and scared. At night-time the 
wind will pass through the trees. And the trees, 
they be white like white flowers. They look like 
skeletons from my window. And my momma, 
she tap on the window. She say, “Daddy ate a 
piece of the moon.” I smack my little brother 
and make him sit on the porch steps. And he 
come running back crying. He think the rats 
come out at night. And Greatfruit Ann come 
running and pull off the covers. I be in bed 
thinking about my colors. They be red, blue, 
yellow. I look out the window and my daddy, 
he’s the moon! And momma, she tries to call 
the police but there’s snakes all over the tele- 
phone. I just pull up the covers and think of 
my colors. They be red, blue, and yellow. 


at 
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ENGAGEMENT 


She turned to stare out the window. Beyond 
her, the neighbors’ children arranged themselves 
like bell peppers or whatever those green things 
were the mother tended, kneeling by them each 
morning—her head gently pitching like the 
geranium on a thin green fuse. Salad greens. Is 
that what they were? A home garden cared and 
accounted for, the table laid each day with fresh 
things to keep the family portraits healthy 
reports. Grandma would lift those precious 
bundles and remark decidedly how big they were 
growing. Soon off to school, soon married. How 
well the world looked on both sides of the 
window! 

She turned to stare out the window. The tea 
at her right hand had grown cold. She had grown 
cold, thought herself dead. A dull, doughy, un- 
blinking face if she focused on the pane and not 
on the little green children pulling the dog’s tail 
and shaking the beast as if to collect the fruit 
falling like bombs from its hair. The yard 
erupted. The smallest, most blonde child in the 
rubber pool didn’t know anything was happening 
outside her pink and yellow bathing suit, except 
that she was wet. A child’s football, not even 
pigskin, slammed into her. Could this be impor- 
tant? Could her brothers and sisters, now circling 
each other and chucking taunts, the occasional 
rock, shoes, bell peppers, could they reverse their 
growing frenzy? The rubber pool was overturned, 
the young one screaming. From the kitchen the 
mother emerged, her hands oozing like yeast. 


Picking up a stick, then the baby, she shelved her 
brats like loaves. It was holy, those children 
lined up as if for communion. The sun, a blazing 
wafer climbed higher above the house. 

She turned to stare out the window. Six 
sparrows floated on a telephone wire then flew 
away. On the garage roof a squirrel turned a nut 
around and around in its paws. All the squirrels 
were becoming so stupid, now that winter 
approached. She almost trod on one—it so busy 
gathering. Crazy. 

She turned to stare out the window. The 
leaves dressed the car with their falling. And if 
you drove away, they blew across the hood, over 
the windshield, into the air above the car. If you 
drove away, you crushed leaves like delicate 
bones lying on the road. Who would think of 
them in their green state as green feathers con- 
cealing an ugly hand? 

She turned to stare out the window and there 
was nothing. She laughed. She rubbed her eyes. 
She reached for her glasses and knocked her tea- 
cup over onto the floor. She laughed. She 
turned to stare out the window. 
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THREE POEMS 


TO SALAMUN- 


IN GOLDER’S GREEN PARK 


In Golder’s Green Park, Britain’s Jews leave the ghetto 
and stroll across the lawn past green flaming trees 

to an open air zoo where goat and deer ride the fence 
for bits of dry bread or leaves pulled from nearby shrubs. 
The children press their hands against a cold cobweb. 


East London, North London: the easy figures recline 

to catch the sun that speaks through quick moving clouds. 
The trumpet blast of the Royal Guard fades as it sounds. 
Thirty years ago, women stopped their kitchen chores 
when the familiar hum of an engine seized into silence. 


No explosion. But in the field a German missile slept 
with its grey belly exposed to the few who dared watch. 
And today, we sit under the elm to talk when below us 
a crane stretches its spine and shouts to its mate, 

wings flapping not in flight but for the show of feathers. 


When the Nazis marched the long corridor of Yugoslavia, 
your father arranged on his desk the papers that said no Jews 
shared the blood-table of your family for five generations. 
But now, you touch your forehead, stare beyond my face. 
Somewhere in the dark space of your flesh a voice awakens. 


The evening spreads over the city like a pale gentle fire. 

In my flat, a different war devastates us with muffled sounds 
we make walking away from each other. As you stop to pose 
against the black glass of the window, your body hardens white. 
In the sunlight the image fades, but the pain endures. 
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TODAY I SAW THE PHOTOGRAPH 


Today I saw the photograph where you posed me against the wall, 
an ivy trained by your eye. One hand an open flower, 

the other closed around some darkness to be revealed 

when sun and rain move across the face of the house 

like a clock whose pendulum swings the ebb and flow 


of our days. I have no fears for the boats that rock 

like the heads of tired swimmers gone too far. 

We all return to search through the rubble of our homes 
after disaster awakens, a cancer in our flesh. 

A bedpost, a broken vase; these are our second lives. 


And you? What trophy do you examine in the light? 
It is difficult remembering you as you are, not 

as I make you: a shadow’s sudden brightening 

when the moon hardens. The sun, carried away 

by black angels who walk the sharp edge of your voice. 


As we spoke that night our love died where it began: 
your world, your vision. We passed through a lifetime 
as through a painter’s life when we walk the gallery. 
What landscapes we occupied. But now 

they are framed, hung carefully along the wall. 


Yet we still live. The same wind passes through us. 

I am there with the bamboo; the sound of the sea 

pounds within your body, the taste of salt on your flesh. 

My hand opens for you. Nothing is revealed except my palm. 
But my other hand withers, falls. Nail it to the wall. 
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THIS MORNING YOU TOLD ME 


This morning you told me you slept like rain, 
moving slowly up the streets through English lawns. 
You turned your head toward the roses in sunlight, 
the last in a short line of narrow back gardens, 

then looked at me as if I were another window. 


What is it, what view do you think I open out upon? 
Last night I heard you scratch lightly at my door, 
pace the hallway waiting to claw me with your love. 
You whispered my name at the edge of the wall. 


The room darkened, my full weight sank deeper into bed. 


Today you are water, you flow backwards into the chair. 


Yes, I am caught in the current, but slow to move. 
Wherever you go when you close your eyes and dream, 


I’m left no room to swim through the mountainous night. 


Your landscape shuts above me with its heavy lid. 


Falling through your soul, I dream my dream of death; 
but I rise out of my sleep from your body and awaken 
on a shore that is as dry and coarse as your face. 

Stare at me as you do, I am a survivor stunned by light, 
who stabs at your boundaries. It is your fear. 


No, I can’t threaten you with the colors of the moon. 
When you look through me you will see the night, 
the clouds, black trees. You will be the rain 

moving up the street, scratching at every door, 
calling for someone, anyone, to enclose you. 
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Glories and sorrows of being: generosity, 
compassion, awareness of self, others, and The 
Other: at times, an almost haunted stillness that 
encompasses all of the above: these are words that 
have come to mind, reading Peter Trias’s poems. 
People in them, and places around them, in a 
time that is not, now, lost. “They be red, blue, 
and yellow” (MOON DINNER). And they are ready 
for you: Peter Trias has given them voices. 


—Anselm Hollo 
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